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Synopses of 3mportant articles. 

The Samaritan Doctrine of the Messiah. By A. Cowley, in the 
Expositor for March, 1895, pp. 161-174. 

A Samaritan hymn for the Day of Atonement first published by Heiden- 
heim in 1887 has recently been discussed by Hilgenfeld. This hymn was 
written by Abisha ben Pinhas, who died in 1376. It predicts the coming of 
the Taheb who shall bring in an era of peace for Israel, i. <?., the Samaritans. 
" Israel shall dwell safely freed from his fear ; and shall keep his feasts in 
peace and bring his offerings. Then gladness shall be restored, and all 

nations shall be subdued Then shall nothing be hid any more, either 

above or below. . . . Oh, that mine eye had seen the Taheb and his majesty ! 
Peace from me be upon him ! May he attain unto his prophecy ! May he 
enter into his camp ! May he come unto his victory ! May he overshadow 
his habitation ! Peace be upon him ! until his entering into his house ! Peace 
be upon him ! and upon his father, the pure, from whom he shall arise and 
receive his gifts. The peace of God be upon Moses, son of Amram, and his 
prayer : who revealed to us in his book this mystery and the secrets of it. 
He who says ' Is there any prophet like to Moses ? ' shall see what is his (the 
Taheb's) greatness." The term Taheb was interpreted by Gesenius as mean- 
ing the restorer, and this is doubtless correct. He is not to be identified with 
Moses or Joshua returned, but is the restorer of the kingdom of Israel. 
Another hymn for the Day of Atonement, about a century later than the one 
above referred to, also refers to the Taheb and contrasts the '* former kingdom " 
under Joshua with the "second kingdom" which is to come. 

To understand the doctrine of the Taheb, one should remember also the 
Samaritan doctrine of the Rachuthah (from rachah), the time of favor, and 
the Phanuthah (from phanah, to turn away), the time of displeasure. The 
former ended with the disappearance of the tabernacle, 260 years after the 
entry into Canaan. The latter is still in progress. The Taheb is evidently to 
restore the original prosperity and divine favor. The time of his coming is 
uncertain. He is always longed for and looked for. He is in no sense divine. 
When he dies (according to Petermann he is to live 1 10 years) he is to be 
gathered to his people, and be buried in a secret place. The period of his 
lifetime and of the age immediately following is to be a sort of millenium, to 
be succeeded however by a period of divine wrath. The description of this 
latter time reminds one of the days of tribulation described in Matt., chap. 24, 
but with this difference, that it is not succeeded by a second advent. Instead 
there comes the great and terrible day of the Lord. 

There are clear parallels between this Taheb doctrine of the Samaritan 
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liturgies, and the conversation of Jesus with the woman of Samaria in John 
4: 7-42. The Jews are the typical enemies of the Samaritans ; Jerusalem and 
Gerizim stand opposed ; when the Taheb comes nothing is hid any more (cf. 
John 4:23, etc.). There is no probability that any of the liturgies were con- 
temporary with St. John, but they probably preserve a type of doctrine which 
in its main character is even older than the first century. In Marqah, a 
Samaritan writer of the fourth century, though the indications are scanty, the 
doctrine seems to be taken for granted. That it is not present in the Samar- 
itan Targum is probably due to the fact that its oral transmission dated from 
a time earlier than the rise of the Taheb doctrine. 



This account of the Messianic ideas of the Samaritans is interesting and suggestive, 
especially in the parallelism between these ideas and those incidentally attributed to 
the Samaritans in the Fourth Gospel. The lateness of the evidence, however — a 
liturgy of the fourteenth century, a liturgy of the fifteenth century, and a fourth century 
writer by whom " the doctrine seems to be taken for granted," though the Targum of 
about the same time gives no evidence of it — greatly impairs its value as independent 
testimony to the pre-Christian Messianic ideas of the Samaritans. Its coincidence 
with the testimony of the Fourth Gospel so far as it goes is noteworthy, but can hardly 
be said to make that testimony much more certain than it is standing alone. Mr. 
Cowley's opinion that the Taheb doctrine took definite form among the Samaritans in 
the Maccabean period seems, to one who knows the evidence only at second-hand, to 
be scarcely more than a hazardous conjecture. E. D. B. 



The Social Ethics of Jesus. By Professor John S. Sewall, D.D., in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 1895. 

Was Jesus a social reformer ? Did he come to regenerate the individual 
or to rectify the community ? 

In answer to these questions some things are to be ruled out at the start. 

Jesus was neither a statesman nor a political economist. He neither legis- 
lated nor led a party. He entered upon no crusade against the social evils 
of his day, nor did he provide special laws against the evils of future days. 
Such terms as communism, chartism, landlordism, nationalization of land, 
anti-monopoly, competition, cooperation are foreign to his vocabulary. He 
preached neither anarchy nor rebellion. He counseled the payment of taxes, 
he obeyed laws, he conformed to customs. 

Thus evidently Jesus was not an agitator. He would not take social prob- 
lems by assault. His whole attention was centered upon founding a spirit- 
ual kingdom, and upon so founding it that forces which should start within 
the individual should reach out through him into society. These forces are 
to be seen in the great principles which Jesus laid down. 

He taught the universal fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood 
of man. God made man, and therefore all mankind is his family. But the 
relationship is not so much in the blood as in the common humanity. There 
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is a unity of being and a unity of aim. The law of this human fraternity is 
the golden rule, which if once obeyed carries with itself the end of social evils. 
Nor is it to be limited to neighbors, but enemies also are to be loved. Men 
are always to be treated on the high principles of divine compassion. 

Here lies the explanation of the difficult precepts about non-resistance. 
The examples he gives to illustrate these precepts were not expected by Jesus 
to be taken literally. Society on this basis would be chaos. The good would 
be at the mercy of the bad. Nothing could be more absurd. Jesus him- 
self obeys no such rule. The precepts look to the formation of an age when 
non-resistance will be possible because there will be no enemies. 

Jesus not only extends the golden rule to all classes of men, but he 
elevates it into the Christian law of service. As he came to minister and 
not to be ministered to, so are all members of his kingdom to serve all men, 
thus rising to a higher plane than that even of the golden rule. 

How now did Jesus expect his disciples to work out these principles ? In 
general, he trusted to spiritual evolution — the method of the leaven. More 
specifically, however, he dealt with certain phases of social life whenever 
there is need. Thus in regard to the unit of society — the family, Jesus does 
not give specific rules as to how it is to be brought into an ideal state. If its 
members follow the golden rule that ideal will come naturally. Yet he felt 
the need of attacking the enemy of the family — divorce. In regard to this, 
his instructions are absolute and inexorable. 

Further in regard to wealth, Jesus' attitude is sometimes severe. Wealth 
he regards as of small account. Life is not made up of "things." Wealth 
brings great dangers to its owner, dangers to be overcome only by self-denial 
and charity. Jesus, therefore, regards the rich as stewards holding a position 
full of both temptation and opportunity. 

On the other hand Jesus was very tender to the poor. It was among them 
that most of his work was accomplished. But here again we see his contempt 
of a view that makes life consists of "things," and his desire to raise men to 
the same high level. They are to trust their heavenly Father and lay up their 
treasures in heaven. 

What now are the effects which we should expect to find produced in 
society by the presence of the kingdom ? While Jesus does not attack many 
evils specifically, he was not blind to them. But he was content to expend 
his time and labor on the kingdom, knowing that spiritual forces set in 
motion would bring order out of chaos. If he dealt especially with the indi- 
vidual, it was because within such a method lay greater results than in the 
formulation of some great sociological system. Spiritual life, like leaven, 
communicates itself not en masse, but from atom to atom. Every regenerate 
mind is a germ-cell of the leaven of righteousness. 

The results of this method of Christ are already great. In Christian lands 
the social forces are largely Christianized. Perhaps moral enlightenment has 
not kept pace with the secular and commercial, but results here also are 
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great. There is such a thing as a national conscience that has put down and 
is putting down evils. Much of today's legislation is inspired by principles of 
eternal right. The latter half of the nineteenth century has been pervaded 
by a larger sense of human brotherhood than any other period of history. 



This article illustrates both the possibility and the limitation of a non-exegetical 
method of dealing with the teachings of Christ. In many particulars it shows insight 
and an instinctive grasp of the essentials in Christ's teachings that raises it to a high 
level among the increasing literature of its class. Its statement of the problem is 
accurate, its logical analysis is thorough. It marks an advance towards the realization 
of the new legend the Bibliotheca Sacra has inscribed upon its cover, " A Religious and 
Sociological Quarterly." Yet it is marked by the traits of weakness that seem inher- 
ent in any handling of the Scripture in a " systematic " rather than exegetic method. 
The first question to be answered, What does Jesus really mean by the terms king- 
dom of God, Father in Heaven, brother, neighbor ? as well as the connected ques- 
tion, Has Jesus anywhere recognized society as a separate entity for which he gives 
special teachings, or does he regard it as an aggregate of individuals ? — these two 
questions are unnoticed. We are interested to learn the evidence upon which is based 
the dictum that is the basis of the whole discussion : " Jesus taught the universal 
fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of man." Is it to be found in 
explicit statement or in a fundamental assumption ? S. M. 



The Baptist's Message to Jesus. Matt. 1 1 12-19, Luke 7 : 18-35. B y tne 
Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, D.D., in the Expositor f or March, 1895. 

An unbiased reader of these accounts would naturally judge that John 
was in doubt as to the Messiahship of Jesus. It is impossible to avoid this 
conclusion by making the mission of the disciples wholly for their own benefit, 
or for the purpose of quickening the Messianic consciousness within Jesus. 
The problem is a genuine one and demands more legitimate methods of solution. 

It was not John's personal misfortunes that clouded his faith, as indeed 
Jesus emphatically made clear to the people. It was rather the failure of 
Jesus to agree with his misconceptions as to the mission of the Messiah. 
While John expected a king and a revolution, the only tidings of the Christ 
that reached him in his prison was the monotonous news of a few lepers 
cleansed, a few blind men restored to sight. Why was Jesus thus content to 
go about talking to uninfluential sinners, dining, healing, while the nation 
grew impatient for a king ? 

With such feelings preying on his mind, John sent his disciples to Jesus — 
not in doubt as to his being the Messiah, but rather as to the Messiah's 
behavior. His difficulty was precisely that which today keeps many earnest 
men of the working class from believing in Christ. He claims to be king, the 
friend of the poor and lowly, yet generation after generation of the oppressed 
pass away and he gives no sign. Too often such men turn in disappointment 
from him to "another." 
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The answer of Jesus becomes now intelligible. He knew the real worth of 
John's heart and devotion. His questioning doubt was worth far more than 
the easy assent of the crowd. The Christ shows the real nature of his work to 
John's disciples and then, turning to the people, both clears John's character 
of any suspicion of fickleness, and suggests to them that while his herald may 
not wholly approve of the methods of the Christ, they approve the methods 
of neither. 

Such a view of John's difficulty in addition gives a clue to the interpreta- 
tion of the somewhat obscure passage : " From the days of John the Baptist 
until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force." These words do not signify " ardent multitudes seize on the king- 
dom as on the plunder of a city," for there never was displayed any 
such zeal. Rather the words are to be interpreted in the light of John 6:15, 
when the people sought to make Jesus a king. It is most natural to suppose 
that by the kingdom " being done violence to " Jesus meant that the people, 
excited by the Baptist's preaching, sought forcibly to establish the kingdom he 
proclaimed. Hence the relevancy of introducing the words into the apology 
for the Baptist — for he too, apparently, was anxious to take the kingdom by 
violence. Thus this saying of Jesus is again but a proclamation of the spiritual 
nature of his kingdom. 

The point of the little parable of the children in the market-place is 
obvious. 

This article is an exceedingly good example of what may be called the historico- 
exegetical process of translating the thought and circumstances of the first century 
into those of the nineteenth. For so far from letting his practical purpose run away 
with his exegesis, Professor Dods has made it a means of illustration. 

On purely exegetical grounds, much can be said in favor of the view thus presented. 
It is, however, not altogether free from objections, and on the following grounds: (1) 
John's conception of the role of the Christ, so far as we can judge it from the consid- 
erable material at hand, was not so much that of a revolutionary king as of a judge 
of an unholy Israel. It is exceedingly difficult to discover in John's words any clear 
expectation on his part of a political cataclysm. There was to be a winnowing and a 
burning, but no revolution. 

(2) Professor Dods does not make clear the causal relation between the ' prophesy- 
ing until John" and the storming of the kingdom. 

(3) Nor does his view give the most natural significance to the deeds of Christ 
which constituted his answer to John (Matt. 11 :4, 5 ; Luke 7:21). Evidently these are 
an appeal to the Messianic prophecies of Isaiah (e.g. 35 : 5 and 61 : 1), and while they 
may have been intended to correct a misconception as to the Christ's behavior, they 
seem more fitted to dispel a doubt as to the Messiahship of Jesus which was the out- 
growth of such a misconception. 

(4) Further, a simple and, because it gives more weight to these three fundamental 
elements of the context, more natural interpretation of the passage Matt. 11:12-14 
seems not altogether impossible. 

John had conceived of the Messiah as a judge, a champion of the righteous and a 
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punisher of the wicked. The kingdom was to begin with the hewing down of unfruit- 
ful trees and the burning of the chaff. But Jesus had not answered to this conception. 
He had, it is true, been the denouncer of hypocrisy, but he had not brought down upon 
hypocrites the punishment of heaven. The imprisoned, suffering John began to doubt 
if one differing thus radically from his expectations could be the Christ. His doubt 
was the outgrowth of a mistaken criterion, and was not of the Christ's behavior, but of 
the Messiahshipof Jesus. At least so much seems implied by the answer of Jesus to the 
disciples (Matt. 11:4, 5) — practically our only datum for judging of John's state of mind. 

In the light of this explanation of the cause of John's inquiry, the words of Jesus to 
the multitude are clear. His theme is (a) the defence of John against the natural charge 
of fickleness (Matt. 11 : 7-9, Luke 7 124-26) ; (f) a tribute to the supreme position of 
John in the old order of things, although it was not to be compared with the privileges 
of those who live in the new (Matt. 1 1 : 9-1 1, Luke 7 : 27-29) ; (c) an appreciation of 
the difficulty experienced by both John and others in accepting him as the Messiah 
because of their wrong preconceptions as to the Messianic office and character (Matt. 
11:12-14). 

The chief exegetical difficulty lies in the last point. The clue to its solution lies in 
the relation of vss. 12 and 13. This relation is casual. The fact that John as the 
expected Elijah marks the culmination of the prophetical stage — that the prophets 
and the law prophesied till his day — is asserted to be the explanation for the taking 
of the kingdom by violent men. That is, until John's day, men believed easily the 
prophecy of a future Messiah ; but he had preached that the Messiah- had come. 
Prophecy was now changed to fulfillment. But an almost insurmountable difficulty lay 
in realizing and acknowledging such a fulfillment of prophecy in the unanticipated 
character of Jesus of Nazareth. The evidences that he had given of himself up to the 
time of the embassy from John had not been overwhelmingly convincing. It was harder 
than ever before to believe in the Christ. Doubt was natural in the few months 
between the day when John made proclamation that Christ had come, and the day when 
Jesus's Messiahship was sealed by God in the revelation to Peter and the resurrection 
from the dead. The influence of the prophets grew weak, the full evidence of the Christ 
was as yet not given. Preconceptions and prejudices were mighty. One must strug- 
gle if one would believe this Nazarene was the Messiah. The tense of aprAfrviTiv 
is not a conative but a simple present, expressing the fact of the difficulty by which 
men of faith apprehended the real nature of the Messiah and his kingdom. The king- 
dom was entered only by those who fought against the doubts that sprang from mis- 
conceptions and incomplete evidence. They seized the kingdom as a storming party 
a city. 

Thus did Jesus excuse the apparently wavering faith of his herald, account for the 
small number of his genuine disciples, and honor the strong faith of those few who, 
like Nathaniel, had, despite their prejudices, received him as the Christ. 

S. M. 



